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THE EFFECT OF NEWSPAPER PICTURE SIZE 

ON READERS' ATTENTION, 
RECALL AND COMPREHENSION OF STORIES 



Seventy-Five Word Abstract 

To determine whether the size or presence of a photograph affects 
readers' attention, recall, and comprehension of a newspaper story, the design 
of the front page of a daily student newspaper was modified to produce three 
versions: one with a large picture, one with a small picture, and one with no 
picture. Versions of the front page were alternately administered to one of three 
experimental groups. In-class experiments were conducted in which 123 
students were asked a number of questions about their attention, recall, and 
comprehension of the story. The findings suggest that the presence of an 
accompanying photograph, especially a large one, increases readers' attention, 
recall and comprehension of a newspaper story. 



ABSTRACT 



Picture editors and photographers have long struggled to obtain space for photo- 
graphs in newspapers. However, little research has investigated the relationship between 
photographs and text 

This study investigates whether the presence or size of a photograph accompanying 
a story affects readers' attention, recall, and comprehension of newspaper articles. The three 
hypotheses postulated are: readers are more likely to pay attention to stories on a page which 
includes a large photo than to a page containing a small photo or to a page containing no photo; 
readers are more likely to recall a story accompanied by a large photo than the story 
accompanied by a small photo or by no photo; and, readers will better comprehend a story 
accompanied by a large photo than the story accompanied by a small photo or by no photo. 

At Syracuse University, 123 undergraduate students who participated in the 
experiment reported their attention, recall, and comprehension of a story on three versions 
of a front page of the daily student newspaper — one with a big picture, one with a small 
picture and one with no picture accompanying the story. 

The results support all three hypotheses. The findings imply that not only did the use 
of a picture make people read, recall, and comprehend news stories, but that the use of a larger 
picture appears to be related to greater recall and comprehension of the story. The presence 
of a larger picture causes readers to read more of accompanying story resulting in a greater 
recall and better comprehension of the story, than when the effects of each were examined 
individually. 
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The Effect of Newspaper Picture Size on 
Readers' Attention, Recall and Comprehension of Stories 

INTRODUCTION & CONCEPTUALIZATION 

Pictures in newspapers today are not simply supplements to stories of the day 
or decorative art. Although they often accompany stories, newspaper photographs 
themselves are sources of information to readers. Newspapers in the last 20 years 
have increasingly demonstrated a tendency to use more and larger photographs. 

Both photojournalism books and general opinion support the notion that 
photographs have overwhelming appeal. Several research studies have determined 
that not only do people read and obtain information from photographs, but that 
stories accompanied by a photograph have greater readership than other stories, 1 and 
that the use of a large photograph appears to be associated with increased recall of 
facts from a news story. 2 Wilson Hicks, executive editor at Life during the late 30s, 
wrote that "the picture is almost invariably read first; the common habit is for the 
reader's eyes to move back and forth frcm picture to words and back again to picture 
until the meaning is expressed in each medium." 3 

However, there has been limited research in the area of photojournalism 
examining the relationship between newspaper photographs accompanied by stories 
and readers* comprehension of those stories. Keith Kenney points out that picture 
editors' requests for maintaining or increasing the size of their staffs and for 
additional space for photographs would more iikely be approved if their arguments 
were supported by research. 4 

1 6 




This thesis investigates whether the use of photographs actually does result in 
readers paying more attention to and exhibiting better recall and comprehension of 
newspaper stories. Finberg and Itule stress that when a strong visual is used as a 
dominant element on a page, it becomes a magnet, pulling in readers to the text. 5 
Although readers' attention, recall, and comprehension may be influenced by other 
factors such as headlines, illustrations, positions of stories, subject matter, or interest, 
this study will examine the influence of the size of the accompanying photograph on 
attention, recall and comprehension. 

Prior studies have demonstrated that photographs in newspapers draw readers' 
attention more than words. Newspaper researcher Chic Bain found that "larger 
pictures attract readers to an accompanying story better than smaller pictures, and 
hold the readers' attention deeper into the tie-in story." 6 In an investigation of the 
effects of a dominant photograph on the agenda-setting function of the press, Wayne 
Wanta noted that "a large photograph breaks up the grayness of a page and is pleasing 
to a reader's eye." 7 The implication is that the readers are forced to pay more 
attention to the page with a large photograph taking up a large area of space on the 
page. Rita Wolf and Gerald L. Grotta have also found that large photographs increase 
readership and recall of the facts from stories they accompany. 8 Sharon Polansky's 
finding, cited by Ken Kobre, supports the notion that increasing picture size also 
increases attention to a picture. 9 

These studies reached similar conclusions about the influence of a large 
photograph on readership. However, the conceptualizations and operationalizations 
of readers' attention differed. In Wolf and Grotta's investigation, subjects' readership 
was measured by asking questions about four stories on the front page. Respondents 
were given four choices — read thoroughly, read casually, read superficially, and 
not read at all — to determine how much of a story they read. 



Baxter and his colleagues measured both media salience and self-reported 
readership, which approximated the conceptualization of "attention" in this study. 
The researchers investigated self-reported readership and media salience, defined as a 
reader's feeling of psychological closeness to the news item, or a kind of active 
awareness of the story's existence, separately. Self-reported readership was measured 
by a series of direct questions about headline, photograph, caption, and story. The 
results indicate that the presence and the size of the photograph did play a role in 
increasing salience and readership of accompanying news stories. Sanders' study 
found that three times as many men and four times as many women look at the 
average one-column picture as read the average news story, and readership increases 
as picture size increases. 10 Arthur Rothstein makes the point that the printed page 
demands an organization that will stop the reader, hold his or her interest, and 
effectively display the statement made by the photojournalism 11 The importance of 
using pictures to attract readers to stories in newspapers is also stressed by Kenney. 12 

This investigation, however, differs from those discussed before in that 
"attention" is conceptualized and operationalized as the extent to which readership is 
influenced by the size of the accompanying photograph. Attention in this research 
focuses on both how much notice stories acquire and how much of the stories read. 
It is hypothesized that: 

Hypothesis 1: Readers are more likely to pay attention to the stories on a page 
which includes a large photo than to those on a page with a small photo or on a 
page with no photo at all. 

Studies by William Baxter and his colleagues suggest that the use of a large 
photograph is related to greater recall of facts in the story, picture caption, and 
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headline. They measured subjects' knowledge of essential facts for recall on the basis 
of three questions: one about prominent facts and two about non-prominent facts. 13 
Education researchers Rusted and Hodgson argued that "when pictures are congruent 
with text, they have generally been found to enhance performance, particularly for 
textual information mirrored in the picture." 14 However, unlike Baxter et aL this 
study does not attempt to distinguish between recall of prominent and non-prominent 
facts. 

Hypothesis 2: Readers are more likely to recall a story accompanied by a large 
photo than a story accompanied by a small photo or by no photo. 

An examination of literature on the relationship between picture size and 
reading comprehension yields conflicting results. According to Smith and Elifson, 
most of the research conducted prior to the mid-1970s seems to indicate that pictures 
have a negative effect on reading comprehension, while research conducted after 
1975 indicates a positive relationship. 15 

Two studies conducted with college students confirmed a relationship between 
pictures and comprehension. The investigators found that pictures accompanying text 
helped students better understand the content in a college textbook. 16 Yet, a study by 
Smith and Elifson on the effects of pictures on reading comprehension in college 
textbooks found no significant difference in the performance of two groups (one 
group's books had pictures and one did not) on measures of reading comprehension 
even through the students indicated a preference for material which included pictures. 

A criticism of the investigations of the effects of photographs on readership 
and recall of facts from a story they accompany in newspapers is that the newspaper 
pages used in the investigations were redesigned. Critics argue that the investigators 
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selected pictures accompanied by stories which were more interesting in order to 
attract readers to those stories rather than to stories not accompanied by a picture. 
One element of the NPPA (The National Press Photographers Association) Code of 
Ethics specifies the role of pictures in the media — pictures should help all people, 
young and old, to better understand any subject in the public domain. 17 The findings 
discussed previously concerning the effects of pictures on reading comprehension are 
not applicable to pictures effects on comprehension of newspaper stories because the 
subjects were tested using college texts rather than newspapers. Therefore, the third 
hypothesis is: 

Hypothesis 3: Readers will better comprehend a story accompanied by a large 
photo than a story accompanied by a small photo or by no photo. 

The research conducted to date seems to lend support to the first two 
hypotheses. This study includes a replication of previous research because it is 
important to the definition of comprehension used in corroborating the third 
hypothesis. 

In this investigation, "attention" is defined as how much notice stories 
received and how much of the noticed stories are read. Hence, it is measured by 
whether or not a respondent sees the particular story headline and by the amount of 
the story read. For instance, respondents were asked how much of the story 
(accompanied by a large, small, or no photograph) they read. "Recall" is defined as 
the degree of retrieval of information from the story. Recall is measured by 
questions pertaining to two elements in the story. "Comprehension" is defined as 
readers' ability to make inferences which go beyond the information given in the 
stories. 
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Since the key variable is the size of a photograph, the influence of the size of 
the photograph on readers* attention, recall, and comprehension of the stories were 
measured by using three versions of a front page of the Syracuse University student 
newspaper, The Daily Orange . One version with a large photograph, one with a small 
photograph, and one without any photograph. The three versions of the front page 
generally contained the same stories and the same picture in the same positions. 
Therefore, the impact of the photograph in this study is measured by what it 
contributes to the verbal text, not by what they may contribute independently. 



METHOD 



An experiment was designed to test the effect of picture size on attention, 
recall, and comprehension. The treatment for this experiment consisted of 
manipulations of the front page of a selected issue (December 5, 1991) of The Daily 
Orange. Syracuse University's daily student newspaper. The December 5 issue was 
used since original printing plates for The Daily Orange were available, only from 
December 5 and December 6 issues. The December 5 issue was assumed to have 
more internal validity than the December 6 issue since the December 6 paper was the 
semester's last issue. The front page was redesigned so that there were three versions 
of the front page were used in the study — one with a large photo, one with a small 
photo, and one with no photo. 

Wayne Wanta says that "dominant photographs used varied from 63.6 to 54 
square inches and balanced photos used varied from 16.5 to 13.5 square inches." 18 
The calculated percentage ranges are from 26.5 to 22.5 percent for dominant 
photographs and from 6.9 to 5.6 percent for balanced photographs, based on a 13-by- 
21 inch size broadsheet newspaper with 0.5 inch margins (Total available space is 
240 square inches). In a 11.5-by-17 inch size tabloid newspaper with 0.5 inch 
margins (Total space is 168 square inches), large photographs vary from 44.28 to 
30.52 square inches, and small photographs vary from 11.17 to 4.17 square inches. 
The percentages are from 26.4 to 18.2 percent for large photographs, and from 6.7 to 
2.5 percent for small photographs. 

Woodburn says "a photograph's size and its subject matter are prouably the 
most important elements which affect readership of newspaper pictures." 19 The first 
step in designing the experimental front page of The Daily Orange was an article 



selection survey conducted at the Syracuse University's Schine Student Center 
between 11:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m.. Since lunch usually brings in a greatly increased 
number of people to the place, the survey period was judged to be the best time period 
during which to survey a sample of diversely distributed subjects. Twenty students 
were randomly intercepted and asked to rate their interest in 20 story headlines on a 
scale of 1 to 10 (10 being highest). These were headlines of stories which had been 
published in The Daily Orange between September, 1991, and February, 1992. 

The means of the twenty titles ranged from 3.83 to 8.1. From this distribution, 
five stories whose means were between 6 and 7 were chosen for the stimulus front 
page. Stories with very high or very low means were not selected for the design in an 
attempt to minimize bias. 

The headlines of the five stories selected are as follows: "Music students 
stage sit-in" (6.55); "Security revises escort program" (6.75); "SU faculty members 
favor report: Shaw praised for positive message" (6.6); ''New emergency line speeds 
on-campus aid"(6.9); and "Lack of student interest plagues budget forums" (6.3). 
Because of space limitations and to avoid subject repetition, "the New emergency line 
speed on-campus aid" story was excluded. The title of "Music students stage sit-in" 
was changed to "School of Music students protest" due to the limited space for 
redesign. 

A questionnaire was also designed to elicit subjects' response to the size of a 
photograph on the front page. The questions were written to obtain the following 
information: whether subjects noticed the presence of the story and how much of 
each story in the newspaper was read (attention); how well the content of each story 
was retrieved by a respondent (recall); how well each story was understood 
(comprehension): the respondent's rating (on a one-to-five scale, five being highest) 
of the level of interest in each story; and individual subject differences, such as 
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gender, school year, how often a respondent read The Daily Orange during the past 
week, which sections of the newspaper respondents were interested in reading, what 
makes them read a particular story in the newspaper, and major. 

The first draft of the questionnaire was developed through two pilot tests. On 
April 1, 1992, an in-class pilot study was performed with b7 students who enrolled in 
an introductory communications class. Three versions of a mock-up page of The 
Daily Orange were distributed randomly, and students were asked to read the 
newspaper and answer a number of questions related to the stories in it. In this pilot 
study, the results were as expected. More students who saw a larger picture indicated 
that they noticed the headline of the story and also gave correct responses for recall 
and comprehension questions compared to those who saw a small picture or no photo 
on the front page. 

In the second pilot test, six graduate students who had already taken one or 
more research classes were asked to read, answer the questionnaire within a timed 
period, and make comments. From this test, 15 minute was decided as an 
appropriate newspaper reading time. The results were very similar to that of the first 
test. 

After the pilot studies, changes were made to the questionnaire to ensure that 
it contained an equal number of questions pertaining to each variable thus making 
certain that the measuring instrument balanced, and to ensure for valid statistical 
results an equal number of choices for each question. The questionnaire in its final 
form consisted of seven pages containing questions about six stories and a section 
pertaining to respondents' demographic information. Questions on six stories rather 
than only about three stories from the front page were incorporated to increase the 
validity of the results. The rationale was that if respondents had been asked to 
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respond to questions about only three front page stories, they might recognize the 
purpose of the study. 

"Attention" was measured by two questions: one with a yes/no response and 
the other one with multiple responses to indicate the amount of the story read. In 
order to measure "recall," and "comprehension," two questions with multiple 
responses — one correct answer, three incorrect answers, and a don't know option — 
were included for each variable. Two questions were developed in order to 
sufficiently measure each variable. The first level question for recall and 
comprehension was generated from the first half of each story, while the second one 
came from the second half. 

The subjects for the experiment consisted of 123 college students from several 
classes at Syracuse University's Newhouse School of Public Communications. Only 
the front page was altered; the reminder of the newspaper was exactly the same for all 
groups. The experiment was set up in a counterbalanced design. Each student was 
randomly assigned to one of three experimental groups. Subjects received large, 
small or no picture front pages in rotation. The counterbalanced design allowed the 
respondents to act as their own control groups. Because few of the students had any 
previous journalistic experience in print media or in newspaper design, it was unlikely 
that they recognized the purpose of the study. As a group, however, the students were 
younger and more educated than the general public. 

The respondents were instructed to read The Daily Orange for 15 minutes as 
they normally would. They were not told the purpose of the study until it was over so 
as not to influence their responses. 20 They were also told to avoid contact with their 
classmates and with other newspapers during the experiment. The reading time was 
determined to be adequate from the two pilot studies in which subjects were told that 
they had either 10 minutes or 20 minutes to read the newspaper. Ten minutes was 
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found to be too short and 20 minutes too long a time period. The newspapers were 
collected after 15 minutes. Students were then given the questionnaire related to the 
stories in the newspaper. The students were allowed to work on the questionnaire for 
five minutes. In total, the experiment took 27 minutes to conduct in each class, 
inclusive of the distribution of newspapers and questionnaires, and the giving of 
instructions to the students. The first question on each page asked whether or not 
respondents had seen a particular story and instructed them to turn to the next page if 
not. If the headline of the story given was not recognized, the respondent was not to 
respond to any further questions regarding that story. 

Nominal scores of 1, 2, and 3 were given to the large picture group, small 
picture group and no picture group, respectively, for the statistical analysis. Also, a 
nominal number was given to each response for the multiple choice questions to 
calculate frequencies. The "School of Music students protest" story was the one with 
photographic accompaniment to measure the three dependent variables. 

Attention was measured by asking whether or not a student saw a specific 
story in the stimulus newspaper, and if so, how much of the story was read. In order 
to investigate students* readership of the story, the question "What part of the story 
did you read?" was asked as the second measure of attention. Respondents were 
given a choice of four responses: (1) only the headline and/or a couple of sentences; 
(2) about one third of the story; (3) about two thirds of the story; or (4) almost all. 

Factual recall was measured by asking two questions directly related to the 
text. The first question could be answered by a respondent who read at least the first 
half of a story while the second was related to factual information contained in the 
later portion of a story. For example, in responding to questions related to the story 
"School of Music students protest," respondents were asked how many people 
participated in the sit-in (the correct answer of about 40 people came from the first 
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half of the story). The answer to the second question regarding the director's concern 
that the school would become smaller came from the second half of the story. 

Subjects were also asked to respond to two questions designed to measure 
comprehension. These were not derived precisely from factual material contained in 
the text but were designed to measure the respondents' ability to make inferences 
about likely outcomes based on information contained within the stories. Both 
comprehension questions asked respondents what possible outcomes were suggested 
by the stories and offered five response options, including a "don't know" option. 

The last item on each page asked respondents to rate their interest in each 
story on a scale of one to five ( five being highest). This was to assess whether there 
might be an interest bias. Since all three stories on the front page earned very similar 
interest means ( School of Music Student protest 2.14; SU Security 2.29; and Budget 
Forums 2.09), the story selection for this experiment may be regarded as having no 
interest bias. 

Responses were divided into three categories: "correct," "incorrect" and 
"don't know." The responding frequencies and percentages for each item were 
calculated. For this analysis, percentages and chi-square were used. Because the 
percentage of "incorrect" response was extremely low, these response categories were 
combined with the "don't know" option as all were considered to be incorrect 
responses. 

There was a question whether the amount of story read affected recall and 
comprehension instead of photograph size. Because of this concern, one more 
analysis was conducted to determine each variable's effect. A score was given to 
each response of subjects' recall and comprehension. This process changed nominal 
data into interval data in order to calculate the mean scores of the three groups for 
comparing the group differences using the F-test. 
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Even though there were possible chi-squares to use for this analysis, the cells 
dropped to lower than 5. Therefore, further analysis was conducted using means. 
Plus two points (+2) was given for a correct response, zero points (0) for the selection 
of "don't know," and minus two (-2) for an incorrect response. Before the data were 
analyzed, a concern was that if respondents gave one correct and one incorrect 
response (score 0), their score would exactly be the same as for students who gave 
two "don't know" responses (score 0). 

As explained above, some scores could be misinterpreted without knowing the 
respondents' intention. However, after all the test results were entered in the 
computer, it was decided that using this scoring method was would not be 
statistically inaccurate since a very small number of the respondents had one correct 
and one incorrect response for each level of the dependent variables. 

From these statistical procedures, the extent of reading effect and picture size 
effect on recall and comprehension were examined individually and in combination. 
Each variable's combination of two measures was regarded to yield stronger results 
because they came from different parts of the story. Therefore, the score ranges for 
"recall" and "comprehension" were from -4 to +4. 

Although each picture group consisted of 41 respondents, all the results 
reported here will be based on the number of people who read the "School of Music 
student protest," story which was the experimental stimulus to examine the effects of 
picture size on the newspaper front page. 

Means, degrees of freedom, sums of squares, mean squares, probabilities and 
F-values were calculated for the different picture groups and for the extent of reading 
for both scores for recall and comprehension. A 3x4 analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
was performed to investigate the picture group and the amount of story read 
differences. 
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There were 55 male and 68 female respondents. They were appropriately 
distributed among class levels — from freshmen to college seniors. Four 
respondents whose majors were related to print media such as newspaper, 
photography, and advertising were excluded from the statistical analysis. All 
respondents in this study were enrolled in programs not closely related to print 
journalism, such as broadcasting journalism or Television, Radio & Film (TRF). Of 
123 subjects, 87.7 percent were Broadcast Journalism and TRF students. The 
remaining 12.3 percent were enrolled in public relations or in programs within other 
colleges in the university. 

Respondents were asked about the number of Syracuse University student 
organizations in which they were involved to determine if there was a correlation 
between their involvement and their interest in campus news stories in The Daily 
Orange . More than three fourths of the students were involved in more than one 
student organization. 

Self-reported readership of The Daily Orange was as follows: About five 
percent did not read it at all; 22.8 percent read it once or twice in the week prior to the 
study; 36.6 percent three or four times; and slightly more than one third (35.8 percent) 
had read it daily. 

With respect to which sections of The Daily Orange respondents had read 
during the preceding week, about 90 percent indicated that they read the front page. 
Two thirds had read "News at a Glance" and the Editorial/ letters sections. About 
half of them responded that they read the comics, sports, and advertising sections. 
Commentary and Photo-story sections were read by only one-third. 

About two thirds said that "the headline of a story " made them read it, while 
85 percent of them said that "topic of a story" attracted them to it. Ninety-five 
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percent indicated that "position of a story" did not make any difference. About 40 
percent responded that "a story accompanied by a photograph" made them read it. 
"The length of a story" did not influence readership. 

For statistical analysis, chi-square and analysis of variance (ANOVA) were 
used to analyze whether there were significant differences among three picture 
groups. Means and standard deviations were also calculated. 
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RESULTS 



The findings are divided into four sections based upon attention, recall, 
comprehension, and the amount of story read. 

Readers' Attention to the Story 

Hypothesis 1: Readers are more likely to pay attention to the stories on a page 
which includes a large photo than a page with a small photo or a page with no 
photo at all. 

Table 1-1 

Percentage 4 Attention' to the story on School of Music student protest 



Picture Group 

None Small Large 

First measure of % % % 

Attention (n=41) (n=41) (n=41) 

Seen 75.61 85.37 97.56 

Not Seen 24.39 4.63 2.44 

Total 100 100 100 



X2 =8.33 df=2 p<.05 

Question asked: "Did you see the story, School of Music student protest?" 



The first question to measure the readers' attention was "Did you see the 
story, 'School of Music students protest? ,,, Of the 41 subjects in the large picture 
group, 97.56 percent noticed the story; of the small picture group 85.37 percent saw 
the title; and 75.61 percent of the no picture group saw the title of the story. The chi- 
square was 8.33 at the p< .05 level and demonstrated significant differences among 
the three picture groups (See Table 1-1). Only subjects who saw this story were 
included in further analyses. 

In the large picture group, of the 40 respondents who answered that they had 
noticed the story, 25 percent read only the headline or a couple of sentences; 27.5 
percent read about one third of the story; 10 percent read two thirds; and 37.5 percent 
read almost all of it. Of the small picture group, 34.29 percent of the 35 respondents 
who saw the story title indicated that they read only the headline or a couple of 
sentences ; 37.14 percent read about one third of it; 17.14 percent read two thirds; and 
1 1.43 percent read almost all of the story. 

Of the 31 people who saw the story in the no picture group, 77.42 percent 
read only the headline or a couple of sentences of it; 12.90 percent read one third; 
none read about two thirds; and only 9.68 percent people read almost all of the story 
(See Table 1-2). Differences among the groups were significant at p<.001 and the 
chi-square was 29.59. The implication is that as the size of a photograph 
accompanying a story increases, the amount of the story read also increases. These 
findings support the first hypothesis about the effects of picture size on readers' 
attention to the story. 




Table 1-2 

Percentage 'Readership' of "School of Music student protest" Story 







T^if*rnrp frrniTn 

JL ll'lUll' VJ1UUU 






None 


Small 


Large 


Second measure of 


% 


% 


% 


Attention: Readership 


(n=31) 


(n=35) 


(n=40) 


Headline 


77.42 


34.29 


25.0 


One third 


12.9 


37.14 


27.5 


Two thirds 


0.00 


17.14 


10.0 


Almost All 


9.68 


11.43 


37.5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



X 2 =29.59 df=6 p<.001 



Question asked: "What part of the story did you read?" 

Readers' Recall of the Story 

Hypothesis 2: Readers are more likely to recall a story accompanied by a large 
photo than the story accompanied by a small photo or by no photo. 

With respect to recall of factual content, the percentages of "correct," 
"incorrect" and "don't know" responses are listed in Table 2-1. Of 41 respondents, 
82.50 percent of respondents in the large picture group, and 68.57 percent of in the 
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small picture group, chose the correct response to the first recall measure. Only about 
one third of those(35.48 percent) in the no picture group selected the correct response. 
The test of factual recall shows that the bigger the picture, the more people recalled 
the story (See Table 2-1). Since the calculated chi-square of 22.31 exceeds the 
critical value of 18.467 at p<.001 level, the differences in observed percentages are 
considered to be statistically significant. 

Table 2-1 

Percentage factual recall of the first item by picture group 







Picture Group 






None 


Small 


Large 


First measure of 


% 


% 


% 


Recall 


(n=31) 


(n=35) 


(n=40) 


Correct 


35.48 


68.57 


82.50 


Incorrect & Don't know 


64.52 


31.43 


17.50 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



X 2 = 22.31 df=4 p<.001 



Question asked: "How many people participated in the sit-in?" 

With respect to the second recall measure, three fourths of the subjects in 
large picture group, about half of those in the small picture group, and about 20 
percent of those in no picture group gave the correct response. Although overall 
correct response percentages are less than those for the first recall measure in all three 
picture groups, the chi-square value is higher. The chi-square score of 25.30 at the 
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level of p<.00l demonstrated that the effect of picture size on readers' recall is 
significantly different among the three picture groups (See Table 2-2). 

Table 2-2 

Percentage factual recall of the second item by picture group 



Picture Group 

None Small Large 

Second measure of % % % 

Recall (n=31) (n=35) (n=40) 

Correct 19.35 48.57 75.00 

Incorrect & Don't know 80.65 51.42 25.00 

Total 100 100 100 
X 2 =25.30 df=4 p<.001 



Question asked: "What will the director of the school worry about if the School of 
Music gets smaller?" 

The results of the recall measures support the second hypothesis — that 
readers are more likely to recall a story accompanied by a large photo than the story 
accompanied by a small photo or by no photo at all. 

Readers' Comprehension of the Story 

Hypothesis 3: Readers are more likely to comprehend a story accompanied by a 
large photo than the story accompanied by a small photo or by no photo. 
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In response to the first comprehension question, of 41 subjects in the large 
picture group, 87.50 percent of the subjects could infer the correct possible outcome 
of the story. In the small picture group, 68.57 percent gave the correct response, 
while only about a quarter of those in the no picture group answered correctly. 

The chi-square of 32.77 with 4 degrees of freedom at p<.00l is greater than 
the value shown in the chi-square table demonstrating that the difference is significant 
(See Table 3-1). 

Table 3-1 

Percentage comprehension of the first item by picture group 



Picture Group 

^ None Small Large 

First level of % % % 

Comprehension (n=3l) (n=35) (n=40) 

Correct 25.81 68.57 87.50 

Incorrect & Don't know 74.19 31.43 12.50 

Total 100 100 100 
X 2 =32.77 df=4 p<.001 



Question asked: "What is a possible outcome suggested by the story?" 

With respect to the second measure of comprehension, 80 percent of those in 
the big picture group gave the correct response. The percentage was 45.71 percent in 
the small picture group and 12.90 percent in the no picture group. 

With 4 degrees of freedom at p<.001, the chi-square value of 35.65 explains 
an even more significant result than that of the first measure of comprehension among 
the three picture groups. 
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The results for both measures of comprehension support the third hypothesis 
that readers are more likely to comprehend stories accompanied by a large photo than 
stories accompanied by a small photo or by no photo (See Table 3-2). 

Table 3-2 

Percentage comprehension of the second item by picture group 



Picture Group 

None Small Large 

Second level of % % % 

Comprehension (n=31) (n=35) (n=40) 

Correct 12.90 45.71 80.00 

Incorrect & Don't know 87. 10 54.29 20.00 

Total 100 100 100 

X 2 =35.65 d.f.=4 p<.001 



Question asked: "What is another possible outcome suggested by the story?" 



Picture size and the extent of reading 
on recall & comprehension 

The results indicate that the larger the picture, the greater the recall of the 
story. Not surprisingly, the more of a story read, the higher the recall. The mean 
recall scores for the different photograph sizes were 1.03 (no picture group), 
2. 1 1 (small picture group), and 2.96 (large picture group), respectively. In 
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comparison, the recall scores related to the amount of story read were 3.55 (Almost 
all), 3.20(Two thirds), 2.36(One third) and 1.04(Headline only) (See Table 4-1). 

Table 4-1 

Means of Recall by picture size and Extent of Reading 







Picture Group 






Extent 
of 

Reading 


None 

Means(SD) 


Small 
Means(SD) 


Large 
Means(SD) 


Mean Recall 
ByReading 
Means (SD) 


Headline 


0.67(1.27) 


1.33(1.97) 


1.60(2.07) 


1.04(1.67) 


One third 


2.00(2.31) 


1.85(2.08) 


3.09(1.38) 


2.36(1.89) 


Two thirds 

A WU 11111 


0 OOfO 00} 


3 00(1 67"i 


3 son on} 


3 ?0C1 4fT> 

-J *£*\J\ 1 .tW ) 


Almost all 


2.67(1.16) 


4.00(0.00) 


3.60(1.12) 


3.55(1.06) 


Mean Recall By 
Picture Size 


1.03(1.54) 


2.11(1.20) 


2.95(1.63) 






SS 


MS 


F 


df p 


Picture size 


10.44 


5.22 


12.59 


2 .001 


Reading 


60.78 


20.26 


7.94 


3 .001 


Picture size * Reading 


6.57 


1.31 


0.51 


5 .25 



More importantly, the results indicate that the recall score was higher for the 
larger photo and the larger amount of story read combined than for most reading or 
large photo size individually. For example, for persons who read all or most of all of 
the story, considering picture size, the recall mean was 3.55. For respondents who 
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saw the large picture, without considering the amount of story read, the recall score 
was 2.95. However, for persons who both saw the large picture and read almost all of 
the story, the recall mean was 3.60. 

The F-values of picture size and the extent of reading were 12.59 (df=2) and 
7.94 (df=3), respectively. Both were significant at the .001 level. The F-values were 
higher than the critical values in the F-test tables. Hence, both different picture size 
and the amount of story read affected readers' factual recall of the story. However, 
when the combination of picture size and reading were calculated on recall, the F- 
value dropped to 0.51 with 5 degrees of freedom at p<.25 indicating no interaction 
between the two variables (See Table 4-1). 

Similarly, the results for the effect of both picture size and the amount of story 
read on comprehension show that respondents who read more of the story and who 
saw the larger picture had better comprehension. Those who saw no picture and who 
read only the headline and/or a couple of leading sentences obtained a comprehension 
mean of 0.58. Respondents who read almost all of the story and saw the big picture 
had a mean score of 3. 87 (See Table 4-2). 

The calculated F-values on comprehension were 9.56 for picture size (df=2) 
and 5.33 for the extent of reading (df=3). Both picture size and the amount of story 
read were significant at p<.00l level demonstrating a significant difference between 
the picture groups or reading groups. F-value of 0.36 at p<.25 for the combination of 
picture size and reading indicates no interaction between the two. (See Table 4-2) 

There appears to be some additive effect, which differs from an interaction 
effect. There is no interaction between reading and picture size because the mean of 
picture size with reading is higher than means of either picture size without reading 
or reading without picture size. 
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Table 4-2 

Means and Standard Deviations of Comprehension by picture size and the extent of 
Reading 







Picture Group 




Extent 
of 

Reading 


None 

Means(SD) 


Small 

Means(SD) 


Large 
Means(SD) 


Mean Comprehension 

By Reading 
Means(SD) 


Headline 


0.58(1.38) 


1.50(1.51) 


2.40(2.07) 


1.22(1.71) 


One third 


1.00(1.15) 


2.15(1.52) 


3 27(1 35) 


2.43(1.57) 


Two thirds 


0.00(0.00) 


2.33(1.97) 


3.00(2.00) 


2.60(1.90) 


Almost all 


2.00(2.00) 


4.00(0.00) 


3.87(0.52) 


3.64(1.00) 


Mean Comprehension 
By Picture Size (SD) 


0.77(1.43) 


2.17(1.64) 


3.25(1.48) 






ss 


MS 


F df 


P 


Picture size 


40.29 


20.15 


9.56 2 


.001 


Reading 


33.70 


11.23 


5.33 3 


.005 


Picture size * Reading 


3.84 


0.77 


0.36 5 


.25 



A correlation coefficient was calculated to determine what their relationship 
would be, even though there was no interaction between picture and the amount of 
story read. As expected, picture size and the amount of story read were correlated at 
0.46 which leads to the supposition that when the article is accompanied by a large 
picture, there will be a tendency to read more of it. From the communication 
perspective, this is not a causal effect. That means picture size and reading are 
occurring together, but not "simultaneously in time.'* 21 This result may be explained 
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by Wilson Hicks' notion of X factor. Hicks made the point that when pictures and 
words are displayed together the effects become greater than the sum of its parts. 22 



Demographic Information 

The statistical results indicate that there were no relationships between 
readers' attention, recall, and comprehension and demographic variables such as 
gender, school year, the number of student organizations in which the respondent is 
involved, self-reported readership of The Daily Orange , or preference for a specific 
section of the newspaper. Individual differences were unrelated to the outcomes for 
attention, recall, and comprehension by the three picture groups. 

In conclusion, this experiment found that a large photograph resulted in 
greater attention, recall, and comprehension of the story accompanying the picture as 
compared to a story accompanied by a small or no picture on a newspaper page. 
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DISCUSSION 



The fundamental objective of this research was to determine whether the 
presence and the size of photographs affect newspaper readers' attention, recall, and 
comprehension of the stories they accompany. The findings support the three 
hypotheses and reinforce the results of previous studies showing that a large picture 
attracts more readers to a story, and that readers have greater recall of a story with a 
large photo when compared to the same story as accompanied by a small picture or by 
no photo. 

The research design contributes to the validity and reliability of the results ox 
this study. Each of the dependent variables was symmetrically balanced in the design 
of the questionnaire. The same stories and the same photo were used in the same 
general position in the three versions of a newspaper used as a stimulus. To avoid 
bias, the photograph used was chosen based on the results of a story selection survey. 

The findings support Hicks' notion of the importance of the balance of picture 
and words. In his book, Words and Pictures , the former Life executive editor 
emphasized that words and pictures are equal partners. He wrote that "one of the 
techniques of photojournalism is aimed at obtaining such efficient relationship of 
picture and words as will produce an equilibrium between the visual image and the 
auditory symbols or words. The nearer this equilibrium achieved, the nearer the 
effect of the mediums in combination approaches the simultaneity of the actual 
experience." 23 

Arthur Rothstein also proposes a similar idea — that there must be an 
integration by the layout artists of text and pictures so that a reader becomes aware of 
the information being communicated as soon as he or she sees the newspaper page. 24 
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The especially cites the importance of the front page of a newspaper which attracts 
readers to the paper so that they will be exposed to the advertising on the inside 
pages. 25 Therefore, a well-designed front page increases the newspaper's revenue. 

As can be seen in Tables 4-1 and 4-2, the statistical findings on readers' recall 
and comprehension by different picture size and the amount of story read supports 
Hicks' conception of the significance of the picture and word balance. However, 
since the advent of newspaper photography, photojournalists and picture editors have 
struggled for increased use of photographs, for larger photographs, and for increased 
space for those photographs. 

Although this experiment used college students as subjects and a college 
newspaper as the stimulus, the results indicate that the use of large photographs 
encourages readers to read the text, supporting Angus McDougall's conception that 
"reader interest in any photo increases as its size increases — greater size, greater 
response." 26 He also said that "psychologically, larger size implies significance. 
There will always be competition for space between the visual and the verbal, but 
editors should remember that photos flag attention and increase readership of the 
stories they accompany." 27 

Further, an additive effect between size of photograph and the amount of story 
read was found. Although research on the effects of picture size on readers' attention 
and recall has been conducted, this study quantitatively supports Wilson Hicks' X 
factor theory. Hicks said that "there is derived out of the reader's interpretative 
process an overvalue which aids and increases his understanding of the facts, ideas or 
feelings conveyed to him, and enhances their sense of reality. A photographer cannot 
maintain that one picture is worth ten thousand words, nor a writer that one word is 
worth ten thousand pictures, if the photojournalistic form, a combination of picture 
and words, is to be created effectively." 28 
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As Kenney and Lacy mentioned in their study, 29 since the use of graphics in 
newspapers is increasingly needed and wanted by advertisers and readers, newspaper 
visual professionals need more area for graphics. In a 1992 study, Benson shows the 
importance of a well designed newspaper front page in attracting readers to inside 
pages. The Benson study indicates that persuading marginal readers to spend more 
time with newspapers can increase circulation. 30 Hence, the results of this study 
suggest the use large pictures in newspapers so as to boost circulation. 

Very little research has been undertaken in the field of photojournalism. 
Although two of the three hypotheses were replicated, this study and previous 
research in this area differ in that this study examined in-depth how accompanying 
newspaper photographs help readers understand stories. There is, however, still a 
need for research in the area of newspaper photography focusing on the relationship 
between newspaper photographs accompanied by stories and readers' comprehension 
of those stories. 

In the relationship between pictures and reading, it is thought that pictures 
attract newspaper readers* attention first, and then draw them to read the text. This 
was not quantified in this study and may be examined in future research. 

Some categories within the tables did not contain enough subjects to yield 
consistent statistical results. With a larger sample, another study may more accurately 
investigate the occurrence and the extent of newspaper picture effects. Newspaper 
professionals may be particularly interested in such detailed differences, since the 
visual and the verbal are always in competition for space in the newspaper business. 

Traditionally, newspaper people have felt that photographs are used as 
attractive devices in order to get people to read the newspaper. This research proves 
that not only are newspaper photographs a source of information for readers about 
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what is happening around them, but that photographs also have a symbiotic effect of 
enabling people to understand the story better. Unfortunately, some newspaper 
editors still believe that the sole function of pictures is to entice readers to read 
stories. One important contribution of this research is to give visual communicators, 
such as picture editors and photojournalists, a strong rationale and suggested 
strategies for the selection and use of pictures to better convey information. 

For years newspaper professionals have intuitively known that larger pictures 
attract readers to the pages. Because of this, many people recall the accompanying 
articles better. The results of this study add evidence to this idea. In addition, larger 
pictures aid readers' comprehension of the articles. Hence, another contribution is 
that the intuitive idea that the larger the picture the better is quantified. This study 
also shows that editors can make words more powerful by running pictures larger. 
However, more in-depth research is necessary — particularly research not limited by 
the use of college students as subjects and using actual newspapers of varying 
circulation as stimuli. 

The implications for future research in this field are relatively clear. Future 
research should focus on those aspects of the salience and consequences of the visual 
components in journalism, enabling writers, editors, and photographers to more 
strategically base their selections of photographs for improved communication 
through the use of a combination of photographs and words. It is also necessary to 
examine the current trends in the use of pictures in newspapers to better understand 
editors' attitude toward newspaper photojournalism. Moreover, there is a need for 
research to be conducted to find out if the quality and the nature of pictures have 
major effects on the newspaper readers' comprehension of accompanying stories. 

Finally, since there has been a growing realization that the proper combination 
of pictures and type must become the responsibility of an experienced artist, 31 more 
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research studies on the newspaper designers' responsibility for giving readers more 
accurate information in terms of use of pictures should be conducted. 
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finanddrynow," Macdni arid. 

"We've bean doing a great dsal with 
next ta nsthsng." Waggoner aaid. 

Currently tha ached amplaya IS full, 
tiw af acoKy.Tbara axa S 1 undergrade- 
ataa and M graduate a lad an W. 

~Wa teal wa an nat trying U ba 
radicde... Weanjuet trying la make a 
pdnt.'aaid ManhalWlriAsy.agradu* 
Ala t tuesnt representative U tha t tu- 
dant fmnwwl, in an lata* view twa 
weeks ago. 

"If wa try, wemigbt lave Merit ," ha 
•aid. "At laaat wa can tay wa tried." 

Daan Lantay aaid twa waaka ago 
that ha di£ nat feraaaa tha eliminati t n 
af tha Schad af Muaic at SU, but that 
thay wan bring aakad re-think their 
t truoture.1 dan't taa a lowaringaf tha 
qadity af tha Muaic ached," ha •aid. 

"Wa can't gat any smaller aaid 
George Pappastavrau. aHracter af tha 
School af Mode. "If weds, we will net 
ba able U provide a viable quality 
pngTsm with ensMaUee Hk» Orches- 
tra, Wind Eneawble an 3 tha Univer- 
aity Choruses." 

"In fact, without a cara af quality 
■mieatudanu.wawauld natavanba 
abla la provide a daeant Marching 
Band,' ha add. 

fiat Friday 't paper for men «wr o/i 
of Ma Stkeoi efHuatt rtttruetvring 



SU Security revises 
student esc ort program 



tyftENK SlE>fNSON 

Contributing WrUtr 



Tha Syr acuta Untranity Sacurity aV 
aartavtni atartad an aacart ayatam in 
lMC.Tfaay purchaaad a boa and hlrad a 
m ala and a imala la 4rirt it. 

Thaayataaa tranaparUdatudanUtraaB 
ana part to anathar dark, aaid 3U Sacu- 
rity Capt.MichaalByma. 

Taiay, SUhaa thaCantnbua ayataw, 
oaatieaj ta $1 wilhan yaariy, Byrna add. 

ICa aafa, chaap w athod of tranaparta- 
ttoo." ha add. 

In lino, Sacurity bag an a program in 
which a atwiant marahala wdk athar 
atudanta to and from I oca ti ana en cam- 
pua. Thara an emmntiy 36 atudanta to 
and rightto 10 Raatdanta Student Ad via- 
ara. 

Tha first shift w wrks d dry i n toast ■ of 
twa from 6 to 11 pjc. willi ana suparri- 
aar.Thaaacond ahift works frcaa 11 to 3 
a.m. Tha Bsxshala also work at Manlay 
Plaid Houaa toaacort, Byma add. 

StudanU, faculty and all ataff ma**- 
ban an allgibla to uaa tlw aystom, ha 
■dd. 

Tha at c ort ayataw is atartins; a now 
pngram, Byma aaid. Tha studanl mar- 
ahals wit] aacart paapla to but ttopa and 
will avan rida hawa with tham, Byma 
add. 

Abating tha ayatam 

Sacurity usad toaacort atudanta by 
car, but tha aysUm was abuaad. Byma 
add. 



StudanU uaad it to gat and frow par- 
U*a, tr whan thay had baan drinking. 

Studaai aurrayad ftH thaSU campua 
tosafa. 

"IfWsafawhanrmcamingbsckfrom 
my d at t at," aaphawora Nancy Lin add. 

Thara 'a planty af light, and usually a 
lat af paapla an wtuni" 

*I taka a lat of night dassas, and orar 
by Shaw than an lota of lighting." fraah- 
wan Chary] Claaton said. ~Wl»n I go to 
part las Im navar dona.-. ICtal asaafaon 
campua as I da an a rafislar stnat," 

Prat has an Nancy Dtaaaurcas add tha 
d toa gr aa d with CI ax tan. 

Tha campua naada mara lighting at. 
pad alh* on South Casapus." aha add. 

"You can't avan aaa tha atraat aigm. 
No, I don't fad aafa. Everything appaart 
tobaaahadaw." 

Sacurity dao controla Uia blu« light 
system, which it tracked directly to the 
department. 

Whan tha red button on the blue light 
box is pushed, tlielocation of that person 
ia iwmadtatdy sent to acorn puter acraan 
at tha office. 

Prom thettmethebuUoniaputIied.il 
takes two to thraa minutaa for a security 
car to arrive at the acme. 

Thay do respond quickly," Byrne tdd. 

Bymssdd the other universities to odd 
their sacurity system* after SI'. "I think 
Uiit eectsrity department ia one of tha 
finest In tha nation." he add. "Sdioda 
•udt aa Penn State coma to look at our 
eecurity aystom." 



Lack of student interest 
plagues budget forums 



tySWlADOUGWRTY 

Mi. Ntvn td&c* 



Mara Syracuse university atudanta 
need to give input about tha univerrity'e 
plan to cut 121 wiDian 4om iu budget, 
according to Student Government Ataa. 
datien President Emily Zanick. 

FawsUidenuhareattandedfoniwaon 
posdble budget cuts ar vdead ooncama 
ta Chancellor Kenneth A. Shaw, Zanick 
add. 

"Students will ba affected the most by 
the downsiring. and so far, the response 
has bean apathetic." aim add. "I encour- 
age atudenta to express ideas and not to 
think anything ia nat important enough 
to mention." 

Tantsha TlngK ehdr of tha Student 
Senate CodiUen. add SQA plans to 
educate atudanta about tha unhwdty's 
■low railing plans by distributing fliers 
and conducting surreys in the Sdane 
Studant Center. 

In the neat few yeare, tha univeralty 
will ba completely dtand " the Mid. "It 
k eriticd that we get student input." 

Nieklaos J. Wetter, director af recre- 
ation eerrteea, also addressed the As* 
sembty about a proposd dlowing SU 
dumni to uaa Fl ansa; an end Arch bold 
gymnaduau and the Women's Building 
for Taoraatien by paying a seaiiettd or 
annual fee. 

Income generated would be usod to 
expand the recr rational fsdlitiea aid 
provide ettdenu with mere activities, 
Walter add 

The proposd would create enwdinf ' n 
the gym t , B rien Rubens tot u, SO A execu- 
tivs astisUrtt, tdd. 

"It's mi fair to the • tudantt,* ha tdc 
The gyms are ahvady eo dutlered with 
people thatit'a dangerous. It's a tombla 
idaa." 



WelUr add ha would conddar tlie 
Assembly's epinione befon submittinga 
proposal. 

SGA then confirmed Neil Sutler as 
elections commissioner and heard con* 
tinfency nauee U tram nine erg ani ra- 
tions. 

• Student Agdnat Drunk Driving 
(SADD) . requested 13996 and ncdved 
$2607. 

a Syracuse Univenily Musical Stage 
no,uested tS960 and received J4310. 

• Sour Sitrus Society -reauestad *2260 
and recdved tr>A0. 

a Sadety of Profeasiond Joirmdisls • 
requested 1 10CO and received t WO. 

• Akematrfa Orange- req lies Ud 40000 
and recafrad $3000. 

a Undergraduates for a Batter Educa- 
tion . requested 1600 and received 1 000. 
e Hispanic American Sodety (HAS) - 
requested IO900 and recdved $4422. 

• French Club - requested $300 and re- 
ceived 4 100. 

• SyracuseunivenltyferAinmdRighu 

• requested 1000 but was td4ed until 
next meeting. 
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School of Music 
students protest 



Fearing elimination of the Sch*d 
of Mode, atudenia and isculty began 
a ait- in yesterday moraine; in the §f- 
fid of thedeanof the Cell egeefVlsud 
and performing Arts. 

About 40p*oploe*t on deeks, chairs 
and theflesr in Dean Danald Lenity* 
offio* in CnuM ColWftjTMUrlsjr al- 
t e rn t on. 

Seme eat dlentiy end reed boob 
and woaic imtn. Others played tn- 
atrumenteandeang Christmas sang*. 

Lynda Hecdnf. • aanior majoring 
in mude education and tha cheirpar* 
■an af tha Sched af Mude Student 
Government aaid tha rit-fn win last 
ur.tU S pw. 1+4* j. 

'Oar purees* here is no* t* whin* or 
to initio* a scramble for whatever 
resource* ara erailable.bul toatak* a 
point." aaid Andy Waggoner, and m- 
t odat* professor af musk theory and 
■ polua person far tha atudeni gevern- 
ment. 

ThaCbancdlors'e Ad Hoc Commit- 
t**d**dfied the School of Visual and 
Performing Art* aa ana af tha moat 
nnandatlj haajlhy echode at Syra- 
cuaa Uiaveraity, but tha committee 
deor ic ewm ended eultingthobudgot 
af tha Schod of Muaie by $215,000 
•far tha nasi thraa years. 

FattlaU achwUrohlp cirfe 

Tha cam mi Use aiaa recommended 
tha dim I nation af apad al m ueic aohsL 
anhtpa starting with nmtyewsfreeh- 
wan das». 

"W*'r* operating dbar* bones la vd 
finanddly now," Mardni aaid. 

"W* ve bean doing a gred dual with 
naxt to nothing," Wagf oner aaid. 

Chances' or Kenneth Shaw aaid ina 
Doily Oranjt interview that SU will 
have a nude pro gran, but it waa too 
aariy to ull what kind af program it 
would ba. 

Currently tha ached employs IS 
fun 4iwe faculty, There are 91 uikder. 
graduatea and 20 gradual* atudenia. 

"We fad wa ara not trying to b« 
radicde... Wa ara Juat trying U aiaka 
a point." laid Marshall Wnwy, a 
gradual* atudani r* praam tative to 




Music < 

Gaynw, tylag < 
•emcatiem aaaiar Krwsem FbUJfw. 
right, pe.rticipa.te in a dt4a 
Weda*ad*y in tha *fflee *< Daw 
Law lay, dtosa a*? tha Callage af 
VUmml mm* Perfacadag Arts. 



tha atudani gevernwent, in an iatar 
vi*w twa weafce aga. 

If wa try, wa wight hti Muefc," ha 
add. "At Iraat wa can aay w* triad." 

Daan Lantty addtwa waaka ago that 
ho eMd nat focoaoa thaahadnatian af tha 
Schad ef Mode ai SU. but that they 
war., bring asked ra- think thdr at rue 
tura. 

1 don't aaaalowatingof thequdity of 
th» m ueic school" ha add. 

"Wa can't gat any smaller," aaid 
Oaarga Pappaslavrou. directsr of tha 
Sched of Mode. Mfwe do, we will not be 
abla to provide a dabUquali ty pragma 
with ensemble* Hk* Orchestra, Wind 
Eneembw and theUnbarricy Chorus** 

In fact, without a cora of quality 
music atudanla, wa wauld not even ba 
abla to ptwdda a decant Marching Band,' 
ha add. 

AW Friday'* papmr for more ftjwr 
ugv ofthtSckoci of M vie rtwtrvtturlng 



SU faculty members favor report; 
Shaw praised for positive message 



SU Security revises 
student esco rt program 



ay HHB MMNSGM 

CfaBteaabatfey Ifcfbatf 



ly SHEUA DOUGHERTY 

Ai«. Ntwi editor 

SjTucmm Unlvsrdty Chancdlor Kan. 
nail i A.Slww* plane far a more student* 
centered university ara a alap in Uia 
right direction, SU faculty weather add. 

Shaw addreeasd th* faculty Monday 
afternoon in Mandricka Chap* J to dit. 
cuaa hia rar- -uc luring plan for tha unL 
vardty ana xdvod positive raaponaa. 

Th* faculty la th* haart af tha plan," 
Shaw add. 

Shaweddaowafaculty warn bars will 
ha participating in tlte supported reaig- 
nation program ha propotad. Forty 
paopla haraalgnad hare rlgnad up for t)ie 
program, and HOharaahown lntaraat in 
it. ha add. 

Oaorga PappaataTrou, director of tha 
Schod of Muaic add 1m ia participating 
in th« aupportadl resignation plan. Hit 
• chad (a fadng a buagat cut af 14,000 



KUtharapart. 
"Nina-fir* panantaf owbndgat ia sal* 
ary," h* add. "Any cuU hara U caasa 
WMtlyfrsas adariaa." 

PappaatavTau aaid ha U happy t* stap 
dawn aariy. 

*I aw happy to do thia If it waana 
laaYingbaWndaYiabiaSdiaalrfMudc.- 
hesdd. 

Stu*Vntsirr*aaib!k acrvlrca 

Shaw asM hia gad to to wake lha 
unrrardt/a aerdcee wara acoawibl* ta 
CUkJanla. 

Restructuring prierities include in- 
creaaed funding far ■chdarehipe end 
loana. VI an ay from plant fonda and ath- 
latkfunda wing* taw arawaril end nawd 
aoholarahipa.headd. 

Deatie of indiddud achode and col. 
lege* add they wars ■leeeed with the 
chsncdlors adeVasa. Didd M. RuUn. 
dean af lha Newhouae Schad d Pub'rtc 
Cawwunicadana,addheia excited about 
ShaVa plana far Ih* unfrerdty. 



The SyraewwUnbrardty Security aV 
pertsMfti itarUd an eacart ayataaa in 
UW6. Th ay pwrc h aaa d a but and hired a 
was* and a fcwala U drire it 

Th* system t ra ne po rUd etuaanUfrew 
on* part U anathsr dark, aaid SU Secu- 
rity Capt. Michad Byrne, 

Today, SU ha* (he Centra bu* ayatan. 
oaating u f l mi Wan yaarry, Byrne add. 

It* aafo, cheap wathai of aranspart*. 
tien," Sa aaid, 

In 1970, Security began a program in 
which a etwient Marshals walk ether 
etwienta ta and <row locatiana on caw- 
pua, Thar* are currently 3* atudenia ta 
and eight t* 10 Ramdenta Student Aids, 
•re. 

Ih a first ahift works ddly in team a of 
twa firow 6 1* 11 pja, with an* ■uperri- 
ser, lha aaoand ahift warks from 11 to 3 
a.w. The w arshaU ala* work at hlanley 
PWM House to eacart. Byrne add. 

Student*, faculty and dl ataff waw. 
bar* are eligible I* use tha ays tew, he 
add. 

The escort system la starting a new 
program, Byrne aaid. The etudent war* 
ahab will eecert people t* bus atop* and 
will eren ride home with l)*m, Byrne 
add. 

Abualng the aytlcm 

Security used to escort ■ Indents by 
car, but tha ayatew waa abused, Byma 
add. 



SlnaVnta used it to get and from par. 
ties, er when they had bean ddnking. 

Student our»eyad Mt 0\m SU campus 
iasefe. 

"1 foelaa/ewhen I'm oamingbackfrom 
wy daum,' to* ham ore Nancy Lin add. 

Thar** pi entyef tight, and usually a 
let dpaaplaaraaraund." 

"I tak* a let ef night daaaes, and over 
by Shaw there are lota flighting." freah- 
wan Cheryl CI ax ten aaid. "When I go to 
parties Tm never don«..„ I fad aasafeon 
campus aa I da *n a regular i treat.* 

Free hm an Nancy Deaeeurces add aha 
dkagrewi with CUxten. 

"Tne campus needs mere lighting aa> 
pedalh; an Seuth Campus," alto add. 

"You can't eren aa* the i treat aigne, 
Na, I dent fed faf*. Everything appeara 
tobaaahadew." 

Security also controls the blue ligtit 
•ywtom, wliich to beaked directly to the 
department. 

When the red button on the blue light 
box U pushed, th* local ion of I Lot parson 
ia Immediately aen t to a computer acreen 
ai the office. 

From the time the button ie pushed, it 
takea two to thro* minutes for a security 
car to errtve at th* aeon*. 

They 4o respond quickly." Byma a dd . 

Byma add the ether uni vers iliea modd 
thdr security aystema after SU. "I tliink 
tiiis security departmatit Ie one af the 
finest in th* nation." h* add. "School • 
auch aa Pann State come to look at our 
eecurlty ayatew." 



Lack of student interest 
plagues budget forums 



■y SHEILA OOUCHEtlV 

Ail. New; f ditor 

Mora Syracuse univeraity atudmta 
need to give input about tha univerdt/a 
plan to cut $24 million from iu budget, 
according to Student Government As as 
nation President Emily Zenick. 

Fewetudentehave attended forum eon 
peedbla budget cuta er voiced concerns 
to Chancellor Kenneth A. Shew, Zenick 
add. 

"Studtnts will be affected the moat by 
the downeiring, and ao far, the reeponee 
lias been apathetic." aha add. "I encour- 
age atudenia to eapreee idaea and not to 
think anything la net Important enough 
to mention." 

Taniaha Tingle, ehdr ef the Student 
Send* Ceditien. add SOA plana to 
educate atudenia about the university's 
downtiting plana by dtatributtng fliers 
end conducting surreys in the Schine 
Student Center. 

In the nmt few years, tha university 
will be comploUh/ d tereJ." ah* «ii "It 
ta cri tied that we get etudent input," 

Nicklaua J. Wetter, director rfrecre. 
at ion service*:, da* addreeied the As* 
aambly about a prapeed dlowing SU 
dumnl to use Flanagan and Ardibdd 
gywnaduma and th* Women* Building 
for recreation by paying a eewtiend er 
annud fa*. 

Income generated would be used to 
expand the recreation*] fadlltiea and 
provide it ud an Is with ware activities, 
Wettoradd. 

The preposd would crra to crowding in 
t}ifgyws,BrianRub*natdn,SOAexecu. 
tire matoUnt.sdd. 

"It'a not fair to tlie atudmU," he add. 
~Tt»*gyma er* already eoduttand with 
people that it'a dangerous, ll'a a temble 
idea." 



Wetter add he would conetdar tlie 
Aaseanbh/a opinione before eulmaitlitig a 
propoul. 

SGA then confirmed Neil Sutler as 
dectiona commiaaioner aid lteard con. 
tingwicy wmuaeta from nine organixa. 
lions. 

• Student Agdnat Drunk Driving 
(SADD) . requeated <3»% end recdved 

tacst. 

e Syracuae Univeraity Musical Stage 
requested $8960 and rrcdved Jt310. 

• Sour Sitrus Society, requeated 12260 
and recdved tGdO. 

e Sodely of Profeesiend Joumdtsta « 
requeated #1060 and received I GOO. 

• Alternative Orange, requested IlKKX) 
and recdved |30«0. 

• Undergraduate* for a Better Educa- 
tion - requested $600 mid received I COO. 
a Mtopanle American Society (MAS) - 
requested $6000 and recdved $4<22. 

• French Club - requeated $300 and r*- 
oetvedtlOO. 

• Syracuse univeraity for Ar. md Rights 
- requeated $000 but waa tdiled until 
next meeting. 
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School of Music 
students protest 



By R.l. SHllEDS 

N*n l<Mof 



aaaneiaSyai 
"WaV* baa akin* a gran «**1 with 



Paarlng attalaauuiaf thaSdaal 
af Moaic.aU*^* aaa faculty bagmn 
• Mt4n yn twa'ay awning In tha af- 
so*aftW«^*fth*CaIk**arVlaaal 
an* aarfarniag Ark. 

Abaut 40 pMfl*Ml anaaalu, chain 
an** Ik* 11 a*rla Dm* DanahJ branty* 
■C^ k Ct in i Cihaany alalia- al- 



Saaa ui aiknlly an* nM b**ka 
aM a oak ram. Othan »Uy*« In. 

LyrM* Ufcodni, a witr aajarlng 
in auic an* lha chalrpar. 

■an af th* Schaal rf hfuaic Sluahnt 
OwnmmI iaM lb* ait-in will lat 
until ( ya. U4«j. 

*Oi»fu ? wih«* kn**Uwhin**r 
U initial* a acraabl* far whatavar 
nc* areas an available, bat U Bah* a 
aaint,- mM An*y Wifpmr, *jM •*• 
imiU nnfcaiw af auiic thaary **W 
l|«l wfWM Vr l*n ataaknt |«r«t- 
a ait. 

Th* CbancaJW* A« tkcCaaatt- 
t*« daa^flMtt a Schaal rfVkualan*" 
Pwrfarwing Art* nmrflh* ant 
financially ha*ltby achaak at Syra- 
euaa Uiaranity. bat th* oaaattta* 
aka naaaaaa***' catting tha buagvt 
af th* Sdiaal af hfnak by 1216.000 



PaniM* tchakrtbiy cwti 
TKt caaaltta* alaa r a c awnandM 

tha alaa i uHw af a yaeial ■ oak achaU 

anMaa ■ tar* ng with nwrt yaa'i fraeh- 

aar daaa. 
"Wa'n***nliagalbawb«nala-rat 



C h amaaOar K aaaaUi Shaw aaM ta a 
£Wiy Orav ialarrtaw thatSU wifl 
ham a ante f**gra», bat H w« taa 
aarfy U tall kin*! a/ yngran H wawM 
ha. 

"Hk that will cava aut, I «*nl 
Maw," Shaw a*M. Wa can't aak* ua> 
*nr almk until Ua> a**** at* Ham." 

Caraatfy th*a*ha*l aaaky* 1» fatt- 
bwatacdty.Tfcaraantltaalirfrani 
at** ana 9f gratoak iMrtt 

"Wa fal wa ar» a*t tryiaj U ba 
r**ftc*k«W*awya*trytagl*aak*a 
**] at," mM hUnhafi Wiauay, a gr**u- 
aU atuakot w aja a ataak* U tha ita> 
4 ant gwnraaant, la an Ink* twa 
w**ka aga. 

"If wa toy. wa Bight aava Mualc" ha 
a ale*. "At kaat wa can aay wa WW." 

Daan Lantxy aaM twa wnki *gs 
that haaia nat foraaaa th**Haina**n 
af tha Schaal af Muac at SU. b»» that 
(hay wanbaiag nkM n-tfaak Uwir 
a tract art. 

1 aWt aaa a lawariwj af tha aaaaty 
af lha awk adtaal." ha aaia. 

"Wa can't gat any aa altar." aaia 
Q aar g a PaaaaatavraM. «HrarUr af tha 
Schaal af Urtk. "Jf wa 4a. wawtl net 
faa abk Uarvriaa aviaUaajoahty aro- 
graa with anaaabka Hka Onhaava, 
Wlna Inaiah k aaa tha Uatvatafty 



la fact, wilhaui a car* af aoaHty 
a oak abaianta. wa wa*M nat **•« b* 
•fata u pwiaa a Jaunt Marching 
Baa*.' ha aaia. 

tfar Friday '* p*ptr fbr start ec*w • 
oft of tU School efMuMe ' 



SU Security revises 
student esco rt program 



By tENCC STEVENSON 



Tb* SyracwM U airwi* ty Swority *V 
» att ai nt atartaa an aacart ayataa in 
l*g».TV«y|iaihiiilabaa*a4hara4* 
aakana a taa aiaUaMra it. 

TbaayaiaatranayartaJalnlanlafraa 
aaa aart ta anaUur iark, aaM 3U Saaa- 
rity Caat. Hkbaal Byma. 

TaaV. SU ha* tha Can w* bat *y*t*a . 
•Mttaj u f 1 aittkn y*arir, Bym* uU. 

IfaaaV abinyaattan af tran*paH*> 
tkn."h*MM. 

In ltTO. SacwrHy bagan a ■lagraa in 
wbkb a atakat aar*h*Ja waib athar 



SU faculty members favor report; 
Shaw praised for positive message 



By SHEllA DOUGHERTY 

Asst. News Editor 

Syracat* Unforaity ChancaDa Kan. 
twth A.Shaw'aa^afukraaarailuaaat- 
canUrag Qi^rartky ara a auy in tha 
right *ir*eti*n, SU facta tyaaabar aaM. 

Shaw aafaaaaa l tha Candty Hanaay 
aflamaM ia HanMcfc* Chanal ta *S#- 
coM hk iaatiia.Ua lag ajan far tha uni* 
vanity aaa 1 racaWag aaaitirc raayanaa. 

Tha facalty k tha haart af tha *Ua,~ 
ShawiaM. 

Shaw icM aaa af amity aaa ban will 
ba wutkiMtinf In lha auaaarU* taiif • 
natian yragraa ha y riaa aa. Farly 
p i a J i bara i ignagharaaigiiaa a* fgr tha 
arag T aa.ang llOhaaaihaw a Wnwaattfi 
It. ha aal*. 

Org* Pa aa aUTtac. alrwiar af tha 
Schaal afUwk. *U ha k fartkJaaibig 
In tha any ■ la* ra»ign*W*n *lan. Hk 
•cUal k facing a bnagat eat af 14.000 
acomhngUthvrafarL 

"NkaAr* panml *f aar biaigvt k aal- 
ary." ha aai*. "Any cala hrr* I* c*a* 
aatlygraaaaaiM*.- 

Paa*aat*w*n*aki bak haawy taitaf 
g*wn anriy. 

1 aa ha**y U <a thk it It aaana 
laaTtng baMnJ ariahk Schaal afMoaic / 
ha aai*. 

Stu«*M<*cc*nlbU t*rvlc*a 
Shaw aak hk gal k ta aaka tha 

tailTaraity'a MWka i aar* aaaaaajbk I* 

•ttttank. 
lUatraeiarinc prktitka indak in* 



yga. Thar* ara aarraaUy H atoaaata la 
M**k>tUlOBwn1i*UStaga*tAaVk- 
at*. 

11w firat ah A w*ru 4aflr in iuai *f 
twa van lull yj*. with aaa laa mU 
iw.T)i*aac*tWihfftwarksfr*ai UU3 
aa.TVaaanhakakawarkatUaaky 
PkU HMMUNttrt, BynwaaM. 

Slwanti. faculty an* all ataffaaa. 
ban an aKgSaa U aaa tha ayataa. ba 
*aM, 

7b* aacart tjataa k atarmng a naw 
yrag r aa, Byma iaia. Tb* •toaant aar- 
ahah vBl aacart yaaak U baa ataya an* 
wftl aran rk> baa* with than, Byma 
iai«. 

AbvibiB tb* i7il«a 

Sacarity aaaa U aacart ftua*«au by 
car. bat tha ayataa waa abn ai j Byma 



Staitok »m It to g*t an* fraa aar- 
tka.«rwbanthaykaab*aH«rlnking. 

StaaVat aa?ra/*ia«th*SU*aa»ai 
kiaV 

1 Saal aaf a wban I*a aaaing back fna 
ay akaaaa," MaUaat Nancy tin aa/g. 

"Than a H«ty *fB<ht. an* aaoally a 
ktaf aaaalaataanaii." 

1 tab* a kt ef aifht data, an* #rar 
bySb*wtk*r*ar*kiM«nk>tkg.-fr M h. 
aan Cbaj1 Ckai*«aai*."Wh*nIg*ta 
yartia Tm n**w *ka*- M I M a* mT * an 
anaaai m I •• *n a ragolar •tovat." 

Praabaan Nancy D****a*aa* mM aha 
«kagraag with Oaxtan. 

Tha caaawa ***** aw* lighting at- 
yacUOy an Saath Caaaa." aha iai«, 

"Yaa can't *r*n aaa lb* iwaat irgna. 
Na. I «ant Saal aaf a. Evarylnlng Mpaan 
UbaaihaaW." 

Sacarity ak* aantrak the blua tight 
ayataa. which » h— ka* «tractly U tha 
«a*artaant- 

Whan lha n4 bottan an tha bloa light 
baa k auk**, tha kcatian «f that y«n*n 
k iwa W taUty aant la a caw aoftar icram 
•tthaagic*. 

Fraa tb* tan* lb* batten k *ab*4,lt 
t*k*s twa la thra* alnota* fa a aacvity 
aar U ant** at tha aaa*. 

Th»y *a r**a*n* •jtackly." B yrn* • ai i. 

Byma aaia tha athar anrnnkkaaWa] 
thair aacority ayataa* afUr SU, 1 think 
thk aaccrity Jaaartaant k an* af lha 
final in tb* natkn." ba aaia. "Schaali 
aucb a* Pain Stat* eaaa U kak at aar 



Lack of student interest 
plagues budget forums 



By SHE 11 A COUCHEStT 
Ait. Naws I dtor 



W*U*r aaM ha waoM canaMar tha 
AaaaabrVa aaialanabafanaBbailtinga 



eraaaa* ftirabng fa achdanhly* an* 
laam.btanayfna flat! fun** an*! nth* 
latk funk will ga SaraH aarit wM naai 
*chaIanbJa*.b***M. 

Daan* af in*W*ual aeban an* c*l- 
kg*a aaM thay wa* fUaaal with tb* 
chaneafla'* M ar aaa. 

DarMM. Rubin. **ai aflha NawbaoM 
Schaal af PubKc Caaaunicati*n*, *aM 
h* U rxdta* ab«a Shaw/a plm* Sw tha 
anrnraily. 

X)**<pi*n)f«aua*k.k ibafaMfar 
ianaranan. which k a 12 a ana* fan*. 
wbkhwfflanMnTnya naw ktanWaiyh- 
aary acagraaa, b*U*r nMaaaaat aal 
athakjaaVrfknrraaiTaagacatkaalaa- 
■artanitk*.- RvUa aaM. 

*SacwM. ba k cnHnff fa tha ability far 
•takma U a*r* aar* aaaily fraa tb* 
«mk*j«a af an* aabaal Uanatharwhkh 
wf] cartainty hal* N awba— aa f iina if 
kcaaaa abaat." 

Th* Nawbatw* Schaal will raaafra 
aanay ralhar than fan a bnagat cat. 
a**arakf U th* naact. Tb* aaiay wiH 
ga law W i ttcraaain*; lha achaaTi faculty, 
Rubin aaM. 

Etxlt*«*at, «ttaff a{M M**4 
Braaky J. Strait, gaan wt lha Calkg* 

af Inginaaring.a*Mbakadt«l ab«*t*f 

th* futow* af da oarwnity. 
1 think tha ebaicaJlar gan a f**4 

aanaa^'SwaattnM "Thaw willhaaaa* 

arawbana. (at la baaing ittl ta jaat 

gr**t." 

Strait a*Mh*k aaagwaintag abaothk 
•chaal'a ba<g*t cuU, which utal 
t2JgO,000. 



Mar* SyraoBa* mhranity atiManla 
naaal u gin fcawt aba at tha onrnralty'* 
ylan u cat tl$ aOlka aaa lla bgngai. 
anarang uStuakot Qaranaint Aaa*- 
aktiaa IV a M ani Eafly Zankk. 

FawataakakaaraattanaWfaruaaan 
yaaa l a bwigat cat* ar a na l aancana 
U ChiaaHw Kiwnatb A. Shaw. Zantck 
aaM. 

*9ta**nU wfl ba aiaeta* th* aal by 
tha akwnal rk g. an* aa tar, tha nnnaa 
haabaanaaathatic.-ahaaaia.'laacwv- 
aga atwianla U aayraaa Maaa an* na U 
think anything k aat aaaartant anaagh 
uaankn," 

Taakhn Tingla. ekak af tb* Staknt 
Sanata Ciahaiaa. aaM SOA alana U 
••neat* a «ak*a abaat tb* aWnraitya 
*>raaNk« akn* by aktotboting fkn 
«M aaninctiai aarnya in tb* Sanaa 

wfi uZmpTJ^ *kanV^abTa*M^-1l 
U arilical that wa gat atuniat Haya.' 
Nkklaai J. Wattar. a V aa t a af raara- 



SOA than canfiraad Nail Suttar aa 



tinganty n*.n**U Sraa nin* arganixa- 
Uaw. 

« Stoiant Agalnat Drunk Driving 
(SAD0) - naaaaU* laggfi an* racarn* 

rsggr. 

a Syracaw Unrnnlty Mualcal Slag* 
naaatlad taflCO an* man* 1*310. 

• Saw Sttwa 3 lekty - r***atM gMtO 
MaranrnaJftvO. 

• SacMy *f Prataaatanai Ja«rnaHato - 
naaata* I10CO aM r aa air ag 1*00. 

• AkanatinOrnnga-naoaUalWOO 
aiw a w 4 OOtO. 

« UnaVrgraluau* ar a I attar E*oca- 
tka-n^t>Mta4twOOaagraaafrMS800. 
a Hbgank Aaarknn Sadaty (HAS) - 
naualM t««00 aal ta aar n l 1*432. 

• Ftatab CI*b.waaatM 1300 an* n- 
aanwSllOO. 

• gytaana awnaairy far Anaaai Rlgbk 
- n*,ta*tM t*00 bat wa tabk* until 
aartaMwUng. 



aaably *b«at a yraaaaal alkwiag SU 
alnaal U aaa FUnagM aM ArcbbaM 
gyanaai- j aM lh* Waaaa'a gMMkg 
ar i**r***kn by \ 



laaaaaa ganaraka w*«U b* aaM u 
ayaai tb* racrwtianal ndHtk* ani 
pnwhk aakaU with aaw *atMtka. 
W*U*ri*M. 

Thaarap a alwaaM maU erawwing in 
tha gyaa.lnaaPiaiatala. SOA aaaaa- 
trnaaaktant.a*M. 

1ft at fair U tha * wM a n* .' ha i*M. 
Tb* gya* an ah— ay a* aiaUand with 
yaaak lha it'* gangwaa. It'* a Urrtbk 
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